ent, and 1 do not find that it made the future more difficult. But the difficulty, though not aggravated, was still there. The benevolence may be said to have supplied means of meeting the extraordinary charges for about a year. But as it could not be repeated, the old question recurred : How was the next year to be provided for ? and before the end of the vacation that question was once more formally referred to the Council.
The length of time which passed after the dissolution of the last Parliament before another was called, coupled with the shifts to which the Government was driven in the mean time for raising money, has given rise to an impression that it was the deliberate intention and policy of the King to dispense with Parliaments altogether, and try to carry on the government without. But though to those who look only at the surface of events without observing their causes there may seem to be some color for this opinion, we have conclusive evidence that it was not so. If there was any time when James might be fairly suspected of a determination to dispense with Parliaments, it was immediately after the unfortunate issue of the last; for the conciliation of which he had gone, as he thought, so far in concessions. Yet within less than sixteen months we find him seriously engaged with his Council in consultations and preparations for calling another.
Of course I do not impute this to any romantic desire on his part to put limitations upon his own authority. The same financial embarrassment which made Parliaments so difficult to deal with obliged him to face the difficulty. He did not see any hope of effectual remedy by any other means; and though he disliked the necessity he was prepared to submit to it. The fact is nofc altogether new; for Mr. Grardiner lias duly recorded it, though T cannot think that in his view of James's pro-
